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sentimental and moral form, of human society. It is 
also the living law. It is the soul and body of each 
one of us. We are molded from the life of our an- 
cestors and from the soil, the spirit, the maternal 
tenderness of our country. Like feminism, anti- 
patriotism is a form of suicide. But here conscience 
meets a delicate difficulty : the limitation of patriot- 
ism. Patriots in all times have thought that love 
of country consists in desiring the glory of con- 
quests and universal supremacy, the humiliation of 
the rightful pride of alien nations. This conception 
gives place little by little to a more exact notion of 
the rights of one's country. Every man has a coun- 
try, a nationality, and his national conscience is one 
of the most respectable elements of his personality. 
Respect for nationalities is the grand duty of human- 
ity, as respect for the individual ideal is the grand 
duty of the individual. What is it, then, that con- 
stitutes a nationality? It is not the historical bond, 
almost always imposed by the tyranny of victory. 
It is not language, which is only the consequence 
of the historical bond. It is the will of the citizen. 
There is no viler attack on the conscience of peoples 



and individuals than to separate them from the 
country of their heart.^* 



Note 23. — ^We can not divine, we can scarcely conjecture 
the forms under which human society will develop. We have 
no right either to affirm or deny that the means of com- 
munication which modify the material existence and the 
ideas and feelings of peoples so profoundly, the rapidity 
and facility of which must increase prodigiously, will not, 
at a more or less advanced time, have mixed the races and 
interests to such a degree that a new bond must be substi- 
tuted for the territorial bond. Space disappears, local inter- 
est is effaced, love for the corner of one's natal soil vanishes. 
. . . Some day, if the will of the peoples impose a general 
disarmament upon governments, if, brought close together 
by professional interest, by mutual assurance, by community 
of beliefs, by a similar ideal, certain international groupings 
shall be constituted with proper laws, a distinct personal and 
real body of statutes — what will remain of the venerable Idea 
of country which has kept itself pure across thousands of 
years, down to our own days? No longer will the name of 
"country" evoke the horizon of our leading nations. A new 
feeling — not one of interest, but of the ideal, let us hope — 
will invite all hearts in a new city, a country, with wider 
frontiers. . . . But, with regard to this ideal country, 
individual duty will remain that which it is toward the 
ancient national country. So that anti-patriotism deceives 
itself when it proclaims and tries to precipitate the dissolu- 
tion of nationalities. 



To be continued. 



FROM "THE HOUSE OF THE SPHINX" 

By William Griffith 



They say the house is haunted by a ghost ! 
Or is it but some wizard Host 
Who watches at the door? 
As though the score 



At times the shuttles thunder and the loom 
Spins darkness and appalling gloom 
That ravel out again 
In mist and rain. 



Had ever been ignored by any chance! 
Nothing escapes the searching glance 
With which He levies toll 
On every soul. 



So when the summons comes for one to stray 
Beyond this residence of clay. 
Since mortals must explore 
From door to door, 



Divine reports and messages obscure 
Bearing a secret signature 
Are written in the grass 
For those who pass. 



On some soft evening may a gradual voice 
Bid waif and wanderer rejoice 
In the green fire . . . and call 
For each and all. 



And rare desires and memories and fears 
And dreams as radiant as tears 
Are woven in the frieze 
And tapestries. 



By the dim ways of dream the wandering breeze 
Shall bring glad tidings from the seas 
And secrets from the rose 
That may disclose 



The vast infinitude wherein must be 
Once more a hazy memory 
Of glimmering chambers trod 
Alone with God. 
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